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In 1972^ the President signed into law the Emergency 
School Aid Act (ESAA) which was designed to provide financial 
assistance to local school districts and non-profit groups in the 
implementation of new programs to aid minority school children in 
overcoming educational disadvantages; to eliminate^ prevent^ or 
reduce minority group isolation; and to meet special needs as a 
result of the elimination of minority group segregation and 
discrimination. This handbook is addressed to students who are chosen 
to participate actively in discussing and overcoming the problems of 
school integration. It discusses selection of committee memberSr 
ideas on how it can best function^ and suggestions for activities. 
Appendixes include background information on the new legislation, and 
the names and addresses of regional education staff members who may 
be contacted for assistance. (Author/HMV) 
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To Student Advisory Committee Members : 



This handbook has been developed to assist yov, the student committee 
members, in maximizing the benefits to be gained through the use of 
Student Advisory Committees (SAC's) under the Emergency School 
Aid Act (ESAA). 

The handbook discusses the Emergency School Aid Act which author- 
izes the program, regulations governing the student advisory committee, 
procedures for the selection of members, the purpose of the SAC, some 
ideas on how it might function most effectively, and numerous sugges- 
tions on the kinds of activities you might like to engage in. In addi- 
tion, appendixes are provided on the background of the new legis- 
lation, and the names and addresses of regional education stafT members 
that may be of assistance to you in your efforts. 

Sufficient copies of the handbook will be made available by your local 
educational agency (LEA) to each committee established within your 
district. The handbook will also be helpful to faculty members who may 
serve as advisors to your committee, and to school superintendents and 
principals whose leadership and support are essential in aiding in the 
development of responsible and positive roles within the schools. 

This handbook has been reviewed by a special panel of students who 
have ser\'ed on student advisory committees. In addition, the handbook 
has been evaluated by local school administrators, students, various 
youth groups, and Federal officials. 

August 1973 
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INTRODUCTION 



Millions of high school students are now pursuing their education in 
the changing environment of desegregating schools. In some schools 
the desegregation process has been underway for several years, in others 
it is a new experience. In almost every case, the continuing desire to 
improN C the quality of education for all students has required that school 
officials, parents, and other community members work together to solve 
new and old problems. This cooperati\'e approach works best when 
students participate actively in this effort because they are the ones 
most directly affected by the changes within their school environment. 

In tfie summer of 1972, the President signed into law the Emergency 
School Aid Act (ESAA). This act created a program designed to pro- 
vide financial assistance to local school districts and nonprofit groups 
in the implementation of new programs to aid minority school children 
in overcoming educational disadvantages; to eliminate, prevent, or 
reduce minority group isolation ; and to meet special needs as a result 
of the elimination of minority group segregation and discrimination. 

The ES.\A is administered by the Office of Education of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. In recognition of the 
valuable roles to be played by students and community members in 
achieving their communities' education and desegregation goals, pro- 
vision is made under this new program for the establishment of com- 
munity and student advisory committees (SAC's) to aid local school 
districts in effectively carrying out their funded projects. 
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How Is Committee Membership Selected? 



Federal regulations established under the Emergency School Aid • 
Act state : 

( 1 ) The local educational agency shall, not more than 15 days after 
approval of an application for assistance under the Act, or not 
more than 15 days after commencement of the first academic 
year for which such assistance is awarded, whichever is later, 
establish ... a student advisory committee of secondary school 
students at each school which will be affected by any program, 
project, or activity assisted under the .\ct and which offers 
secondary instruction. 

(2) Each such committee shall be composed of equal numbers of 
nonminority group secondary students and of such students 
from each minority group substantially represented in each 
such school. The members of each such committee shall be 
selected by the student body or the student government of such 
school. Each such committee shall have at least six members. 

(3) The application of such agency shall contain an assurance that 
representatives of the agency will periodically consult with stu- 
dent advisory committees established pursuant to this paragraph 
concerning matters relevant to the program, project, or activity, 
and that copies of the Act and this regulation and the agency's 
approved project proposal will be supplied to all members of 
such committees. 

(4) Not more than 30 days after the award of assistance under the 
.\ct (or after commencement of the first academic year fck 
which such assistance is awarded, whichever is later), sucii 
agency shall afford the membei-s of its student advisory com- 
mittees (or at least one representative from each of such com- 
mittees) an opportunity to select at lejist one nonminority group 
secondary student and an equal number of such students from 
each minority group substantially represented in the community, 
to serve as members of the district-wide advisory committee. . . . 

(5) The names of the members of such committees, a statement of 
the purpose of such committees, and the names of additional 
members of the district-wide advisory committee selected pur- 
suant to subparagraph (4) of this paragraph shall be published 
in a newspaper of general circulation or otherwise made public 
not more than 10 days after their selection. The names of the 
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mcnihci'S of committees formed pursuant to this paragraph and 
evidence of such publication shall be submitted to the Assistant 
Secretary not more than 20 days after the date required pur- 
suant to subparagraph (4) of this paragraph for selection of 
such additional members. 

The regulations do not dictate the exact formation and role of the 
committees, but are designed to ensure their immediate creation and to 
pro\'ide the means for a consistent student voice in all parts of the pro- 
gram. Their actual nature, function, and clTecti\'eness depend upon the 
interest and commitment of local individuals- — both students and adults. 

There are three main considerations relating to the selection of com- 
mittee membership: (1) the composition of the committee; (2) the 
process of selection; and (3) adequate publicity both before and after 
students are chosen. 

The committee is to include equal representation of "nonminority 
group secondary students and of such students from each minority 
group substantially represented in each such school.** For example, in 
a school which has both black and Spanish-speaking students substan- 
tially represented, the committee will be composed of equal nunibers 
of black, Spanish-surnamed, and Caucasian students. In addition, stu- 
dents who have served on SAC/s in the past feel strongly that the com- 
mittees cannot be fully e(Tecti\'e unless they include a true cross section 
of the entire student community, not only in terms of ethnic back- 
ground but also in regard to academic levels and social relationship,s 
wnthin those ethnic groups. The membership should include students 
from among a wide variety of informal student groups. 

In calling for the selection of SAC niembei's by the student body or 
the student government of each school, the regulations allow for flexi- 
bility in the selection method while assuring that it is fundamentally a 
student process. The typical schoolwide election, or election by home- 
room, may not always serve the best purposes. Students should consult 
with the principal in developing the fairest procedures for nomination 
and selection, given the particular conditions in the individual school. 

Possible approaches include: election by either student government 
or student body from a slate of self-nominated candidates; represen- 
tation chosen by student government or the student body from diverse 
student organizations; election of representatives by the difTerent ethnic 
groups; or selection by student government upon recommendation by 
students, faculty, and administration. 

A key element in a good selection process is adequate publicity, both 
before and after the fact. Information concerning the student advisory 
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committee and the time and manner in which membership is to be 
selected sliould be published in all school newspapers and advertised 
well in advance by other effective means of communication; e.g., public 
address system, posters, bulletin board notices, or announcements in 
assemblies. Once the membei'ship has been established, names should 
be publicized immediately, so that all students are aware of the commit- 
tee's existence and its plans for convening. Good communication with 
the entire student body should be a continuous element in SAC 
activities. 

What Is a Student Advisory Committee? 

Your school SAC can be \'icwed as having a twofold purpose : ( 1 ) 
to ser\'e as an advisor to school district olTicials on the implementation 
of the ESAA project; and (2) to develop activities in your individual 
school that will enable you to fulfill your advisory responsibilities 
effectively. 

ES.\A programs may undertake a wide variety of projects. These 
include teacher training, development of new curriculums and instruc- 
tional methods, remedial education programs, hiring and training of 
teacher aids and counseling personnel, innovative interracial education 
programs, parent involvement, and community information projects. 

As soon as you have been formed as a group, school district officials 
will meet with you and the members of other SAC's to describe your 
community's ESAA project, its \-arious program components, and 
which of the proposed activities are to have an impact on your school. 
During that session, your committee will be given a copy of the ap- 
proved local educational agency's (LEA's) project application, the 
Emergency School Aid Act, and the ESAA regulations so that you 
can familiarize yourselves further with the program as it affects your 
entire community. 

Prior to development of its ESAA application, each LEA is required 
to form a districtwide advisory committee. This committee is to assist 
in the development and implementation of the ESAA project. The 
committee is composed of representatives from at least five civic or com- 
munity organizations, of teachers, and of secondary school students. 
These secondary school students are selected by the adult members of 
the advisory- committee before the committee begins its work on the 
preparation and review of the LEA's application. 

Not more than 30 days after an LEA is awarded assistance, the mem- 
bers of the SAC's within the LEA are to select additional student 
members to the districtwide advisory committee. The number of stu- 
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dents to Ik! adck'd is dctcnnined by the LEA; however, there must be 
at least one nonniinorily secondary school student and an equal number 
of such students jroui each minority group nibstantially represented in 
the community. The selection process for these members of the district- 
wide advisory committee is to be determined by the membei^ of the 
SAC's within each LKA. The persons chosen will join the students 
already seated on the districtwide advisory committee. 

From that time on, you should meet at regular inten'als with school 
officials to hear progress reports from them, and to present your perspec- 
tives and recommendations on the program and its inipact on the school 
environment. 

Your committee may develop ideas on how students could participate 
more direcdy in implementing portions of the project; e.g., roles they 
might play in a school-community relations component. To fulfill this 
kind of ad\ isory capacity is not an easy task in any situation. You may 
not always feel that you have anything of great importance to say 
regarding some aspects of the program. Yet it is important that school 
officials keep you adequately informed about what is going on In the 
project and that you pass on information of interest to your student 
body. It is also important that you have an opportunity to present to 
those officials appropriate concerns and views of your fellow students. 
You as a committee should work with officials to develop your knowl- 
edge and skills in this capacity so that, should plans be made to 
apply for further program support next year or to request an amend- 
ment to the approved program, you will be able to participate knowl- 
edgcably in the design and development of the project application. 

You should work with fellow students, the principal, and other school 
officials to define the specific role most important for you, given con- 
ditions within your school and the presence of other kinds of student 
groups. For example, the student committee could serve as a human 
relations group by sponsoring workshops, seminars, and other events 
to encoura^^e s^reater appreciation of diverse cultures. 

If you have been well selected as a group, you will represent a cross 
section of the secondary school student body. You therefore bring to 
the committee a diversity of experience, awareness, and resources, and 
share its commntment to work closely with other members of the school 
community to achieve the committee's goals. The definition of your 
role, and your specific goals and objectives as a committee, must arise 
not only from your own views and experiences, but also from active 
consultation with school officials and broad communication with all 
segments of the student body. 
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HOW DO YOU GO ABOUT IT? 



The realization of a constructive committee role within the school 
begins with the development of sound working relationships with the 
principal and school administration. The principal is ultimately respon- 
sible for all activities within the school. He must be responsive not only 
to the needs and concerns of the students, but also of the faculty, the 
superintendent, the board of education, the parents, and the commu- 
nity at large. That the SAC develops as a positive, constructive group 
within the school is in the principal's best interests. An active, practical 
student organization is one of the best aids the principal can have in 
creating a harmonious and stimulating educational atmosphere. This 
does not mean that you are to become "his students*' in attempting to 
solve the problems as they arise. It means rather that you niust clearly 
understand and respect each other's position and responsibilities and 
create together what you consider to be a meaningful role for the SAC 
within the school. You will not always agree on plans and recommenda- 
tions, but maintaining open and straightforward communication is 
essential. The principal is the authority to whom the advisory commit- 
tee furnishes advice. He will not always be able to act upon all the ad- 
vice he receives, because some of it is likely to be at odds from different 
quarters. 

It is probable that at least one faculty member will be working with 
you in an advisory capacity. While decisions on courses of action and 
recommendations should be made by the committee, your faculty ad- 
visor is likely to have good suggestions on effective means for implement- 
ing your plans. His or her experience and expertise in some areas can 
be a valuable resource. If possible, or if the committee has a choice in 
mind, you might recommend a specific individual to the principal to 
serve as your advisor. 

Students who have served on SAC's in the past point out that an 
important factor in achieving success as a committee is frequency and 
regularity of meetings. You will be meeting, from time to time, with dis- 
trict officials regarding the LEA project. In the interim, however, you 
should carry out your regular activities within the school context. As 
you initially define your role, you will want to meet on one or two 
occasions with the principal. 

From then on, you may or may not wish to meet with him regularly. 
These meetings can take place as needed. But your meetings as a com- 
mittee should be regular and fairly frequent if you intend to accomplish 
something of benefit to the school. How frequent is up to you, but reg- 
ularity is essential to aid members and subcommittees in carrying out 
special tasks quickly and to help you move forward as a group. A com- 
mittee which meets only when there is a crisis cannot be effective. 
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Organization is another issue to be dealt with immediately upon 
formation of the SAC. The first meeting should include election of of- 
ficers, the establishment of a structure, and the formulation of rules 
and regulations for the operation of the committee. At this time, you 
should also decide on the date, time, and place of your regular meet- 
ings, and copies of this SAC handbook should be distributed to all 
members. Appointment of subcommittees or task forces will be ap- 
propriate once you have established some specific directions for your- 
selves. Minutes should be kept on all ses?>ions, and these records may 
be a good way to keep the principal informed of your concerns and 
activities. 

Previous committees have used a variety of means for communicating 
with the student body aside from informal discussions. Some resources 
that you might consider include : 

( 1 ) Suggestion or grievance boxes. 

( 2 ) Workshops or assemblies. 

( 3 ) The school newspaper. 

(4) Bulletin boards. 

( 5 ) The public address system. 

You should talk with school officials to arrange for appropriate 
ground rules for committee use of mimeograph machines, the public 
address system, school supplies, and the like. Keeping students fully 
informed and listening carefully to their concerns are important steps 
toward preventing many problems, overcoming student apathy, and 
developing effective constituencies for participation in worthwhile 
projects and endeavors. 

Once you have been established as a committee and have elected of- 
ficers, met with LEA officials on the ESAA project, had discussions 
with your principal, and have publicized your existence among fellow 
students, you are ready to begin oudining specific objectives for your 
SAC. The context to consider includes the overall goals of the ESAA 
program, the aims and nature of your LEA*s project, and the special 
problems and needs of your school. One key to more effective action 
is to base your objectives on the real needs of your fellow students. 

As a broadly representative group, you are likely to come up with a 
list of objectives reflecting differing concerns of the student popula- 
tion. You will then have to establish priorities among your objectives, 
consider the needs of all groups, and begin to determine the activities 
you will have to undertake to accomplish the first task on your list. 
It may be wise to attempt one of your easier objectives first, to give 
you e.\pcriencc in working together as a committee and to gain a suc- 
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cess that will encourage your fellow students to support you and partici- 
pate more actively themselves. 

For any particular objective, there may be numerous approaches 
you might take to achieve it. Your approach might involve one or a 
series of activities, but each one should be carefully thought out as to 
purpose, means, the capacity and resources of the SAC to carry out the 
activity, and the expected results. You should consider which other 
groups or school ofTicials should be directly involved, when, and how. 
Flow you go about achieving your goals is usually as important as what 
you accomplish. 

SUGGESTED SAC ACTIVITIES 

As you design the projects you wish to undertake, you should consult 
with your principal and the LEA project director. All activities under- 
taken must, of course, complement the LEA's objectives as outlined in 
their funded proposal. In addition, all activities would require close 
consultation with appropriate school officials. 

Depending upon the ol:)jectives you set for your committee, there is 
a wide range of potential activities you could either advise on or initiate 
yourselves. Some suggestions and examples of activities which have 
proved helpful in the past in assuring a successful desegregation project 
are: 

( 1 ) Surveys of research on student attitudes, issues, needs or prob- 
lems with the aim of developing an objective analysis of cur- 
rent concerns and/or possible courses of action or remedies. 
We 11- designed questionnaires, surveys, and evaluation instru- 
ments are excellent tools to document and support recom- 
mendations, highlight needs, and establish direction for new 
efforts. Faculty members would be particularly helpful in this 
kind of project. You should bear in mind that a survey or poll 
is a research tool, not a ballot or a vote on an issue that is not 
'Votable." The board of education is the local legislative body, 
and your role is that of a resource to its deliberations and 
pohcy development. 

(2) Student-faculty grievance committee, which could be com- 
posed of equal numbers of students recommended by the SAC 
and teachers chosen by the faculty or principal. One or more 
grievance boxes could be conveniently placed in the school 
to enable everyone to participate. The Committee would dis- 
cuss and/or hear grievances on desegregation problems and 
make recommendations to the principal. 
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Hearing board. A propcriy formed SAC, with representation 
from different grou{>s within the school, might develop as a 
hearing board to resolve conflicts or deal with improper 
activities resulting from the desegregation process. Thorough 
research would have to l)e undertaken in regard to school 
rules and regulations, student rights, lines of authority and 
responsibility within the school, and so forth. The SAC would 
have to work closely with school officials in developing this 
kind of role, again recognizing the legal authority of the board 
of education. 

Student-to-student programs. One example is a student tutor- 
ing project in which high school students assist peers or younger 
pupils in the school system. Arrangements can often be made 
to utilize available school classrooms both during and after 
school hours. 

Aid in the selection of textbooks and other classroom mate- 
rials. Most schools have a committee with responsibility for 
selecting educational materials. Students could participate in 
selecting films, new books, and instructional materials which 
they feel are of particular \'alue. 

Minicourses. Courses developed and taught by students and 
designed to share experiences, lifestyles, and cultural values 
with faculty, students, and parents. 

Seminars and workshops, im'olving students, school stafT, and/ 
or parents lo focus on particular prol:)lems or to share ideas 
and exchange information on school and community situations. 
Student-administrator discussion groups. This type of activity, 
if based on mutual respect for both groups, can be an excel- 
lent means of "opening up" the school, and allowing students 
and administrators to share views, concerns, future plans, and 
problems. 

Examination of extracurricular programs, such as clubs, athle- 
tics, and student publications, with the aim of working with 
school authorities to make those programs more relevant to 
student needs. 

Sponsorship of forums, conferences, or expanded assemblies 
with outside speakers to involve students and community 
leaders in a discussion of existing community attitudes and 
problems. 

Information center. In order for a student body to participate 
intelligently in different areas of endeavor, it should be well- 
informed. The gathering and dissemination tf resource mate- 
rials, publications, films, and similar material on issues and 
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activities of interest to students will facilitate the participation 
process. The center could include sections relating to the ex- 
periences and concerns of various cultured groups, with each 
group responsible for designing, stocking, and servicing its own 
area, and for developing displays to stimulate the interest of 
other students. 

(12) Joint activities with other SAC's. You may wish to get together 
with SAC's from other schools in your district, or even other 
districts in your State, to share ideas and experiences and plan 
joint functions. Such efforts should be worked out through 
consultation with the principal and superintendent's office. 
Some States have held conferences with representatives from 
SAC's and school administrators. 

WHAT ARE THE RESOURCES? 

While innumerable studies have been undertaken in recent years 
regarding the desegregation experience, very little is available in written 
forui which might be helpful to you on the activities of students in 
desegregating schools. The information that is available focuses upon 
the attitudes and reactions of students to their changing circumstances, 
and you already have the best resources in that regard in yourselves and 
your fellow students. Rap sessions among your schoolmates may be a 
good place to start in finding out how others are responding to the ex- 
perience and dispelling misunderstandings about each oth^r. For a 
description of Tiow one school system is successfully undertaking this 
kind of project see ''Rapping in Sumter High" in the February 1972 
issue of Todays Education, a magazine published by the National 
Education Association, which should be available either in your school 
or community library or through a faculty member. 

For very basic information on student activities and student govern- 
ment and leadership in secondary schools, you might write: 

The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (NASSP) 
1201 16th St., NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

NASSP publishes a series of booklets under the general title of "New 
Directions for Student Councils" and also a regular monthly Bulletin, 
The September 1971 edition of the Bulletin is devoted to articles on 
the status of student activities within the high school and the obvious 
need lor growth and change in this area. The National Association of 
Student Councils is the student arm of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 
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If you as a committee are also interested in keeping up on the prog- 
ress of desegregation in other communities across the country, you 
might wish to become familiar with Integrated Education: Race and 
Schools, which is a bimonthly magazine that covers national and local 
developments in desegregation, successes and difficulties in school 
systems, changes in approaches to the education of black, Spanish- 
surnamed, and Indian children, and includes a bibliography of cur- 
rent literature on education and desegregation. Many school systems 
and school libraries subscribe to the magazine. 

Principally, you must rely upon yourselves and your own community 
resources to aid you in designing and carrying out your activities. 
In some instances, you may feel the need for additional support, partic- 
ularly if you want to get together with other student committees or 
districts to share experiences and learn from one another. Technical 
assistance may be available from either your State department of edu- 
cation or from general assistance centers. The Office of Education funds 
technical assistance teams in 34 State departments of education and 26 
universities to aid school systems in developing and carrying out their 
desegregation programs. In some school districts, these teams have 
worked directly with administrators and student committees. If you 
feel a specific need for this kind of assistance, work through your local 
school officials to see if your State has such a team or if one of the funded 
universities is located in your State, and whether either would be able 
to provide the kind of aid you need. 

In addition, the regional offices of the Office of Education have pro- 
gram officers who work directly with the funded school districts. The 
regional program officer assigned to your area will arrange to meet with 
your committee when he is visiting your district to discuss your activi- 
ties. He should be able to share witli you what some other SAC's are 
doing in your State and region. 

As you plan your program be sure to investigate the resources — both 
human and other — in your school and community. Find out what 
organizations exist and what individuals have experience and talent 
to help you in your efforts. Do not hesitate to go to faculty members, 
school officials, and your parents to solicit support. The desegregation 
process affects everyone in the community, and everyone should be 
working together to maximize the benefits to be received from an im- 
proved educational system. Do not minimize the role you can play — 
this could be the best educational experience of your lives. 
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APPENDIX A 



THE EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID ACT OF 1972 

In June of 1972, legislation to carry out a full-scale program for 
financial assistance to desegregating school districts was passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President. The Emergency School Aid Act, 
title VII of the Education Amendments of 1972 (Public Law 92-318), 
is to provide financial assistance — 

( 1 ) to meet the special needs incident to the elimination of 
minority group segregation and discrimination among students 
and faculty in elementary and secondary schools; 

(2) to encourage the voluntary elimination, reduction, or pre- 
vention of minority group isolation in elementary and secondary 
schools with substantial proportions of minority group students; 
and 

(3) to aid school children in overcoming the educational dis- 
advantages of minority group isolation. 

Of the amount of funds actually appropriated by Congress each 
year, 74 percent will be apportioned among the States to be distributed 
to local school districts for ba.sic grants and pilot projects and 8 percent 
to nonprofit agencies or community groups. The remainder of the funds 
will be spent for metropolitan area projects, bilingual projects, educa- 
tional television projects, and other special projects, and evaluation. 

Local school districts receiving ESAA grants may undertake the 
following activities : 

• Remedial ser\aces beyond those provided under the regular school 
program ; 

• Provision of additional professional or other staflf, including stafT 
members specifically trained to meet desegregation problems, and 
the training or retraining of staflf members; 

• Recruiting, hiring, and training of teacher aides; 

• Inservice teacher training designed to enhance the prospects of 
success of desegregation in assisted schools; 
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• Comprehensive guidance, counseling, and other personal services 
for students; 

• Development and use of new curriculums and instructional meth- 
ods, including purchase of histructional materials to support a 
program of instruction for children of all racial, ethnic, and 
economic backgrounds; 

• Educational programs using shared facilities for career education 
and other specialized activities; 

• Innovative interracial education programs or projects involving 
joint participation of minority group children and other children 
attending different schools; 

• Community activities, including public information efforts; 

• Administrative and auxiliary services; 

• Planning and evaluation of projects and activities and dissemina- 
tion of information about them ; and 

• Repair or minor remodeling of school facilities, purchase of instruc- 
tional equipment, and lease or purchase of mobile classrooms. 

In planning and designing the local program, the school district is 
required by law to hold open, public hearings involving parents, 
teachers, and, where applicable, secondary school students, at which 
the participants have the full opportunity to understand the program 
for which money is being sought and to off^r recommendations regard- 
ing 

In addition to establishing a student advisory committee in each 
secondary school affected by the program, each applicant is required 
to establish a districtwide advisory committee. The latter is to be com- 
posed of equal representation of nonminority group members and 
members of each minority group substantially represented in the com- 
munity, and 50 percent of the members must be parents of children 
affected by the program. 

At the national level, the new law establishes a 15-member National 
Advisory Council on Equality of Educational Opportunity. Council 
members are appointed by the President and their purpose is to ad- 
vise the Assistant Secretary for Education on the operation of the 
Emergency School Aid (ESA) Program. 
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APPENDIX B 



REGIONAL PERSONNEL, BUREAU OF EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY (BEEO) 



REGION I 

Mr. William T. Logan, Jr. 
Regional Commissioner 
Mr. Theodore Parker 
Senior Program Officer, BEEO 
Office of Education/DHEW 
J. F. Kennedy Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
(617) 223-4543 



REGION V 

M.S. Mary Jane Calais 

Regional Commi.ssioner 

Mr. Louis Irons 

Senior Program Officer, BEEO 

Office of Education/DHEW 

300 South WackerDr. 

Chicago, 111. 60606 

(312) 353-7200 



REGION II 

Mr. Robert H. Seitzer 

Regional Commissioner 

Mr. Jack Simms 

Senior Program Officer, BEEO 

Office of Education/DHEW 

Federal Bldg. 

26 Federal Plaza 

New York, N.Y. 10007 

(212) 264-4420 

REGION III 

Dr. Walker F. Agnew 

Regional Conmiis.sioner 

Mr. Edward Cooper 

Senior Program Officer, BEEO 

Office of Education/DHEW 

401 North Broad St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19108 

(215) 597-9021 

REGION IV 

Mr. Cecil Yarborough 

Acting Regional Commissioner 

Dr. John Lovegrove 

Senior Program Officer, BEEO 

Office of Education/DHEW 

50 Seventh St., NE., Room 550 

Atlanta, Ga. 30323 

(404) 526-3076 



REGION VI 
Mr. Edward Baca 
Regional Commissioner 
Mr. Thomas Kendrick 
Senior Program Officer, BEEO 
Office of Education/DHEW 
1 1 14 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
(214) 749-3084 

REGION VII 

Dr. Phillip Hefley 

Regional Commissioner 

Mr. Robert Faming 

Senior Program Officer, BEEO 

Office of Education/DHEW 

601 East 12th St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 

(816) 374^2276 

REGION VIII 

Dr. Leon P. Minear 

Regional Commissioner 

Mr. Albert Macias 

Senior Program Officer, BEEO 

Office of Education/DHEW 

1961 Stout St. 

Denver, Colo. 80202 

(303) 837-4844 
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REGION IX 

Mr. Edward Aguirre 

Regional Commissioner 

Mr. Alfredo Villa 

Senior Program Officer, BEEO 

Office of Education/DHEW 

50 Fulton St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
(415) 556-7750 



REGION X 

Mr. William E. McLaughlin 
Regional Commissioner 
Office of Education/DHEW 
Arcade Bldg., 1319 Second Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
(206) 442-0450 



U. S. GOVKRNMENT PRINTINC OFFICE : 1973 O • 505-723 
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